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meeting resumed at 10 by which time there was
definite information that an agreement was about
to be signed. At 1 a.m. on the Friday morning amid
the flashing of photographers' lamps the Big Four
put their signatures to the documents and parted
for the night.1 According to one correspondent,
while the Dictators looked in the best of spirits,
Daladier seemed "sunk in the depths of despair"
while Mr. Chamberlain managed still to maintain his
"poker face/'

Essentially, the area of the Sudetenland allotted
to Hitler at Munich did not differ from what he
was asking for at Godesberg. The substantial
alteration was that the transfer was to be made in
four stages by the successive occupations of four
zones. Outstanding disputes were to be left to the
discretion of a standing Committee of diplomats
representing the Four Powers and Czecho-Slovakia.
An Annex to the agreement informed the Czechs
that Britain and France stood by their offer in the
Anglo-French plan to guarantee the new Czech
Frontier; the Germans and Italians were prepared to
give a guarantee when once the claims of the Polish
and Hungarian minorities had been settled. It must
be confessed this Annex satisfied no one. The addi-
tion of Italy and Germany to the guarantors was
a mere pretext for France and Britain not to act;
and if the Democracies did mean to act, then
strategically at least they were pledging themselves
to defend the indefensible. Of far greater political
interest was the declaration which Mr. Chamberlain,
before leaving and after frank discussion, prevailed
upon Hitler to sign with him "whereby we regard
the agreement signed last* night and the Anglo-
German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire

1 By a curious lapse from the normal standard of German organization,
the ink-well provided for the historic signature was found to be empty.